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Dressmaking 

THERE is a good deal more of art in the dressmaking shops than 
in the galleries. Particularly in most of those galleries that 
deal in so-called American Art. 

To realize the truth of this one has only to compare our aca- 
demic imitations of the French Academy, our technical imitations 
of the Franco-Spanish school, our "ismizations" of the European 
"movements" with a Paquin, a Callot or a Premet gown. 

The hopeless poverty of invention of the former and the ex- 
quisite creations of the latter tell a long story and describe a chasm 
to bridge which will take years of undoing and redoing. 

A well-made gown is a work of art. It is sculpture carried to 
a high degree. It is decoration in the truest sense. It is the orna- 
mentation of the female form. 

Dressmaking is an art with enormous possibilities and its range 
of material is practically unlimited. Its forms are real. Its tex- 
tures are real. They are more convincing than our painted or sculp- 
tured imitations. They are more readily felt. They do not deceive 
or hurt our vision. 

Dressmaking has not theorized itself into the clouds, nor has 
it melted into metaphysical mists, yet mystery and delicacy are its 
everyday charms. 

Dressmaking is a direct expression of life, and a true one, be- 
cause it responds to an everyday demand. From the demand to the 
final fulfillment of the demand, its progress is natural, logical and 
sequential, and it performs a function which cannot be performed in 
any other way. It needs no labels or "explanations," its appeal is 
spontaneous and it speaks all languages. 

No art today excites so general an interest. In fact, dress- 
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making employs a great number of other arts. It is based on the 
same sound principles as all other art and its chief factor is taste. 

Nowhere in modern times is taste more active than in the field 
of dressmaking. 

Our academies have forbidden us to regard dressmaking as an 
important art and have led us to standards which have little or 
nothing to do with life. 

Dressmaking, and dress in general, are important factors in 
the development of modern culture. 

"When a lady wears a beautiful gown she wants a beautiful 
chair to sit in, a beautiful table to sit at, a beautiful room to be in. 
Her whole environment is influenced by the feeling of loveliness she 
experiences in a well-made gown," said M. Paul Louis de Giaferri 
when I called on him at Wanamaker's, where he was delivering a 
series of interesting lectures on the art of dress. 

M. Giaferri is an authority on this vital subject and his opinions 
are based upon a mature and intimate experience with the dress of 
all epochs. 

"It is true that dress began as decoration. It was a question of 
decoration of the body, as it is today, but in the beginning it was 
decoration for the purpose of sex-attraction, and today it is decoration 
for the purpose primarily of the feeling of loveliness," he says. "It 
is more personal. As an instance; ladies of fashion are often seen 
in street costume, which has little or no sex-attraction, but their 
undergarments are most exquisite — plain outside and inside very 
beautiful. 

"It is impossible to predict a style. The common saying that 
styles change every day is not true; it takes at least a year for a style 
to change, and that by degrees. One reason at least that works for 
the change is because ladies tire of their gowns; a gown never satis- 
fies for more than three months, and rarely lives longer. 

"There are two sets of activities in the creation of styles — one 
is what we would call the effort to originate, to create a new style, 
and the other is the effort based on documents. While I approve 
of the effort to originate and think it commendable in every way, 
yet I favor the documentary class. The reason I do is because those 
who are striving after an entirely new style seldom arrive at a new 
result, and when they do it is the hardest thing in the world to get 
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people to accept it. The same conditions prevail, of course, in any 
other field. A new thing is usually opposed and it means propaganda 
in order to have people for it. 

"That is one of the reasons why I take the viewpoint of the docu- 
mentary; it bases its ideas on various peoples, various art epochs, on 
the Chinese, the Romans, the Greeks, and by doing this it begins 
with a real, existing art-value. The result is that the lady who wears 
a gown after an epoch in art is made more familiar with that epoch — 
her surroundings, her environment, the interior decoration of her 
home, are influenced by it. 

"Styles have been influenced by a great number of things, usually 
artistic in their sources— the pli a la Watteau, for example. In the 
time of Louis XIV the small, pretty boudoir came into existence, 
and very soon all the ladies wore refined gowns, perhaps to match 
the boudoirs. During Marie Antoinette's time the style was exces- 
sively luxurious and extravagant, a sort of echo from the regency, 
but there was a reaction to batiste and linens, loose simple gowns, 
morning gowns and Pierrots when Marie Antoinette was about to 
give birth to her first child. The third style of this period was in- 
fluenced by the American revolution, and was communicated by 
the French generals who took part in the War of Independence. 
Ladies wore long redingotes, waistcoats, masculine felt hats, and this 
influence was the genesis of our tailor-made suits of to-day. When 
Marie Antoinette retired to the Trianon and took up farming, all 
the court followed her example; the fashion was to be au negligee — 
beautiful cretonne gowns and the embroidered fichu appeared. The 
painter, Louis David, influenced fashion under Napoleon's direction, 
as did to a larger extent Napoleon's foreign campaigns, such as the 
Italian and Egyptian, which brought in many new ideas. The dis- 
covery and excavation of Pompeii established the Tanagran idea in 
dress, not to mention others. One can never tell from what or from 
where a style will take birth. 

"However; styles did not change as often in those times, and 
there was not such need of a varied assortment of dresses as today. 
Today a woman must have from thirty to thirty-five gowns because 
there are more social functions— -there are races, dances, dinners, 
theatres, receptions, riding, athletic sports, yachting; golfing, etc., 
each calling for its own kind of dress. So dressmaking has become 
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a more important industry than heretofore. It not only has the 
purpose of adornment and beautification of the female figure but 
it also encourages the appreciation of things refined and beautiful. 
It creates a love of life." 

I asked him what he personally likes or dislikes the most in 
dress, and he answered he liked the theatrical costume best because 
he found more possibilities in it and a wider scope. Evening dress 
and the simple street dress are also favorites, but he hates the coat 
and skirt, it being too mannish for a lady. "On this very account," 
he said, "they are now making the flou, a loose combination of coat 
and skirt, in one piece. 

"As to material, I think lace is the most beautiful fabric and 
capable of the greatest number of uses. Next to this, embroidery is 
my favorite for its decorative value. Of course, I mean the hand- 
made sort. It is fortunate that the styles keep changing and I hope 
they will continue to change fast enough to keep ahead of the ma- 
chines, so that a style may not settle down to a mechanical output 
of laces, embroideries, etc. We have made great progress in the 
manufacture of these hand-made stuffs and I think the exquisite 
toile de Jouy is a result of it; Oberkampf, in the eighteenth century, 
was responsible for printed cotton goods, now being used for various 
decorative purposes, and that was the beginning of what led to this 
toile. 

"Th.ere is no end to the uses lace might be put to. I believe 
d'Alengon, the most remarkable of modern fabrics, could be em- 
ployed to advantage in the interior of limousines for example, whether 
alone or combined with other stuffs, such as silk. Of silks, Lyons silk 
is the finest ever created for dressmakers' use; it is a better material 
than in the past for this purpose, as is silk in general; you take a 
piece of Renaissance silk and hold it up with both hands, let one end 
rest on the floor, then let go hold of it and it will stand. While it was 
better, there being more silk in it, it was not as workable as the silk 
of today, which is less pure. On the other hand, Chinese silk, though 
very beautiful, is too fine, and for that reason is also not practical." 

What a wealth of material, what an enormous field ! What ad- 
justments to be made — simple, intricate, sensitive, delicate. Here 
is a field of real and imagined dimensions, doubled dimensions, frac- 
tional dimensions. Here is a field where taste is as free as a fish. 
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I don't agree with M. Giaferri that the art of Dressmaking is 
best served by the documentary method. The industry may run more 
smoothly on account of it, but is he not inviting a mechanical condi- 
tion, a condition he hopes to avoid as to materials? Is not his process 
mechanical? Is not the choice of an epoch governed by expediency 
rather than by taste? Is not the translation of an epoch more me- 
chanical than spirituelle? Does not the documentary method limit 
the inventions of taste? I think so. American Dressmaking is now 
suffering from this very thing. We are accepting the Paris motives — 
not without good reason — and our Only field of creative activity 
is in adapting these beautiful motives to specific instances. 

Yet there is a basis for departure here, along dressmaking 
lines; there seems to be an American body among women, a body 
which adapts itself to the expression of freshness, of something new 
and untrammeled in the matter of line, curve, shape, etc., — the dis- 
tance from the hips to the knees is longer, the hips narrower, the 
shoulders a trifle wider, the breasts not so prominent, and firmer, 
than among French or European women ; it is a field for study and 
innovation. 

But the limitations imposed upon dressmaking tend to prohibit 
its growth as an art and prevent its realizing an international, na- 
tional or personal character. 

A work of art is a rare thing, and it is the exceptional dress 
that has value. Yet the field is fertile and the student of art would 
do well to explore it in the company of Paquin, Callot or Premet. 

F. M. 
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Bowery nickels, beer and froth, 

A bread-crumb line at noon-time; 

Eyes in the ears, 

Isms on the tongue 

And the pastor Monday morning. 



